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ALTRUISM. 

r thf Hon. James Baker. 

BY UEVT.-COL OTO «E H 

(Continued from page Ut.J 

11 for a moment upon what we really 

it may be «U >o »e ^ Jf you turn t „ the diction- 

understand by tne A i tru i s m is opposed to Egoism, 

aries, they white mis|eading explanation of the term, 

But I think t may exist without Altruism, 

be , Ca “ Se elnnofexistwithout Egoism. It should rather be 
A ne U d' S the complement or consort of Egoism. But I may, 
l. ns be better able to elucidate the question by placing 
f, 'before you in the form of an idyl. I will therefore ask you 
o call upon your imaginations for a time and to picture to 
■ourselves a young man, in the prime of tfeand in a state of 
nature asleep upon the grass on a small but beautiful and 
fertile ’island ; and I will ask you to so conceive of him that 
when he awakes he will be oblivious of the past and he will 
only be cognizant of the circumstances of the present. He 
awakes, stretches his supple limbs, and gazes around him 
with indolent curiosity. Soon a craving for food comes upon 
him, and he wanders about the island in search of something 
to satisfy his hunger, but he finds neither habitation nor 
human being upon the island, and then he realizes that he is 
alone upon the land, and that he must be dependent upon his 
own exertions to provide himself with food, with raiment, 
and with shelter. And so he labours day after day until, in 
course of time, he has obtained for himself a fair standard of 
comfort. But you will observe that this is entirely egoistic 
labour; he has neither thought nor care for anyone but 
himself, and if he did not labour he would starve, and his 
body would decay. Therefore, Egoism is necessary f° r 
existence. One day, however, as he wends his way back to 
is solitary hut, he is startled by the apparition of a human 
orm lying asleep among the flowers, and as he draws near 
an gazes upon the form of a beautiful girl there comes upon 
a great pity, which is akin to love, and soon he real'Z eS 
and^nTt^ 0 ^ 5 ’ <l 1 llVe to love > and because I love I live " 
Anri he Spmt 0f Altruism is breathed into his soul, 
note thJ 10 ^ m f ar k tbe change which comes over his being ’ 
note the cheerful vigour he puts into his work. He has no 
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longer to provide for himself alone h 

another, and it is a labour of ] OVe ’ T i ^ t0 labour f or 
him— mark the point— the spirit of S ar"fi ^ begets within 
bear any hardship, to cheerfully hr* nhCe ; he is rea dy to 
forfeit his life if needs be— f or whaf . V6 w" y dan ger, and to 
fellow-being. bor the welfare of a 

And she reciprocates the beautiful 

hundred tender ways lightens his burden, TT 10 ": and in a 

wants, and cleaves to him in sun,hin anc ‘ministers to his 
sickness and in sorrow, until death shall Th shadow > in 
part. Egoism has found a consort and hp 6 ™’ tem A poraril y. 
After a time there arrives the purest \ It b e c Altruis m- 
mother's love for her child It is bonp T™ ° f a11 ’ in the 

a“ t e ;e 0 s”e?„ after ^ ^ 


sodetv T o rA A,trU r I s tyPiCal ° f What Altruism ot 
society should be. It should be prepared for present 

Z ' 'i " ecessa 7- for the advancement of society^ the 

uture, and the sacrifice should be a labour of love. 

e are able to realize the wonderful power of self-sacrifice 
ver the human race by turning back the pages of history 
and noting the conduct of the followers of Christ and the 
noole army of martyrs. And think you that their sacrifice 
as been in vain ? Nay ; it has ennobled humanity. 

ut to return to our idyl. I have pictured to you the pure 
truism of the family, which may be taken as the unit of 
society, and it is easy to imagine the family expanded into a 


tribe and a tribe into a nation. 

But, unfortunately, society has, as yet, advanced but a 
s ort distance along the path of evolution, and it still inherits 
man y °f the savage instincts of its animal progenitors, and 
n^Ust therefore be protected against itself by means of laws. 

Now, there is a law of nature called natural selection, or 
! e survival of the fittest, and by that law we find that, both 
ln the animal and vegetable kingdoms, one species wars 
against another species to wholly or partially destroy it, and, 
as far as evolution has as yet advanced, that law appears to 
be a necessity of life, otherwise the velocity of propagation 
would be so great that in a very short time the sustenance of 
the earth would not be sufficient to support the life which 
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are 


minute organisms which 
would be upon it- 1 that G ne pair will, if unchecked, 

propagate with such rap Y^ fourteen millions. I am viry 

increase in a fortn ig ^ education . We therefore find 

glad that they do n i - n the struggle for existence 
thatlifeisabattlefiec, ^ dominate s the weaker, and We 
the 'stronger overco f this law must tend towards 

ca „ c, early see majority , because, in the 

,he minority d for g existence , the fittest can only 

PerP ve tiiroutrh the extermination or subjection of the 
greater number. But, when we say that the stronger 
greater nominates the weaker, what do we mean 

^ tU nd ‘‘"i We find that, in the process 
of evolution, there are two forces in operation - the 
physical force, or development of the organism, and the 
psychical force, or the development of the mind. They may 
be designated co-operative forces, because we are not yet 
able to recognise one apart from the other. If we place a 
weak mind in a strong body, it will tend to lead the body to 
destruction ; on the other hand, if we place a strong mind in 
a weak body, it will tend to wear out the latter, and, in either 
case, the forces will cease to be co-operative, lo put the case 
mathematically, we may therefore say that the greatest effect 
is obtained from the sum of the two forces when the ratio of 
one to the other makes unity, and when such is the case the 
power of the sum of the forces will naturally vary directly as 
the power of the components. This reminds us of the 
quotation, “ Mens sana in corpore sano ” — “ A sound mind in 
a sound body.” And nature offers us a useful object lesson 
by proving the importance of duly cultivating the strength 
and healthiness of the body at the same time as we are 
cultivating the strength of the mind, which marks the 
necessity for healthy recreation. 

Now, the higher we ascend in the scale of evolution the 
[If 31 ^!" We a PP roac ^ to perfect unity in the ratio between 
e p ysical and psychical forces. But in the earlier stages 

thp ni™ 3 - 1 existence ~ in the days of primitive man — we fi nd 
the e lyS1< ? ^ ° f bmte stren gth the predominant factor in 
became 60, v, nC >^ ° ne man over ^is fellow-men. “ Mig^ 1 
equivalent^ ff ^ nd We reco gni se the same motive and its 
6 ect amon g the savages of the present age. 
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My brother told me that on^^^JT~~~ 

Central Africa, he was entertained b aS1 ° n ’ When he Was in 
and in return he made him a present & f S&Vage P oten tate, 
explaining its destructive powers he s h ° a nfle ’ and after 
it. The savage was quite delighted an n • hlm hovv to Use 
to fire at some women who were d ln ! medlatel y began 
neighbouring well, and he killed one Water at a 

could be stopped. This savage did notfiJi W ° man before he 
over the death of the woman as I shm.i i aS mUch concer n 
mouse. His Altruism was entirely nv death of a 

Egoism— in his eyes might was right. But 1°^ by hiS 
the scale of evolution, and the nsvrhiVai , We ascend in 

developed in us, we recognise that the fiatTha, mightThaU 
t Ugh ” r6VerSed ’ a " d ‘ hat fM lhe shall 

The law of the survival of the fittest is sometimes advanced 
by individualists as an argument in favour of one portion of 
society being permitted to prey upon another portion. It is 
pointed out that because there is no such thing as perfect 
equality in nature, either in the animal or vegetable kingdom • 
therefore, for the sake of sustenance for the whole, it is* 
evidently intended that the weakest should go to the wall, 
and, consequently, our motto should be “ every man for 
himself, and the devil take the hindmost.” But in this 
argument we detect the hereditary taint of our brute existence ; 
it is the old formula that “ might shall be right.” It is 
useless, however, for the advocates of that egoistic principle 
to attempt to ignore, in the present age, the progressive 
spirit of Altruism which has illuminated the human race, and 
which has also written its name upon the pages of history 
through centuries upon centuries of contests between Demos 
and Aristos, Plebs and Patrician, and in a hundred other 
ways, as finger-posts on the road to justice. It has revealed 
to us the law that “ right shall be might,” and the problem 
which now has to be solved is this : “ When shall man be 


evolved to such a degree as to be competent to enact laws 
which shall give to every unit of society equality of oppor- 
tunity, and at the same time proportion the number of units 
to tlie productiveness of their environment r 

Ihis would be carrying out the law of the survival of the 
fittest in a higher sense; it would be Altruism perfected by 
making the greater more fitted to survive. I do not mean 
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equality 


of mental capacity in all 


that we should a " 1 '? f ^ b jd because to do that would bring- 
human beings-G» d ^ \ ut we should cultivate the field of 
evolution to a stanajj al sta „dard of humamty and 
we should rau ^ u °„ ora to i ea d on their followers 


choice, we . bearer s to leaa on uieir lonowers 

st iU retain the sta however, is still far distant, but 

to higher planes. & Mamm0 n will be dethroned and 

when it is reached, 

Intellect* will be king. hf h a transition stage as the 

^ Trapid scientific discovery, and society has not y et 
result of P h new f orC es which have been 

* ad r m beaHpon Tts progress. But, already, the effect 
hlT^en to give a great stimulus to Altruism, and the last 
half century has afforded us numerous examples of the 
nractical working of this important function of evolution, 
both in the major and minor affairs of life. 

I may mention free education, the Factory Acts, County 
Councils, Mechanics’ Lien Act, the Postal Union, Savings 
Banks, the numerous Benevolent Societies, Co-operative 
Societies, the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, the similar Society (and no less needed) for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, besides many others. 
Then we have the agitation in favour of International 
Arbitration, for Imperial Federation, for an International 
currency, weights, and measures, and all of these are 
Altruistic movements of the last half century. Even in my 
own profession, the movement is most marked in the greater 
care and comfort bestowed upon the private soldier and the 
closer sympathy between officers and men, and in minor 
details there is curious evidence of the advance of military 
Altruism by the manner in which a company is formed for 
manoeuvre. In my time the captain of a company sized his 
men by placing the tallest on the flanks, so as to present a 
smart and uniform appearance ; but now that is all changed, 
and Altruism takes precedence. Comradeship is the rule, and 
t e closest chums are placed next each other so as to bring 
eir Altruism to bear in time of danger. In fact, the closer 
we ook into the working of society, the more we become 
are ° the wonderful advance which has been and is being 
made in Altruistic tendencies. 


*Chaiacter ?^-Ed. 
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We frequently hear the present — — - 

frivolity, and “ latssez Jaire?’ and in marf 6 Ca ^ G( * an a £ e of 
unfortunately, only too true, but the^ the char 2 e *s, 

current of sound progressive thought^ v * Str ° ng under - 
strength from tributary channels will’ WhlCh ’ &S il & at hers 
eddies of folly and frivolity, and will \ SWe £P awa y all the 
broad channel for the onward fW ’ f hope ’ scour °ut a 
humanity. W 0f the "°bler traits of 

I have endeavoured to point out how At, • 
source from the family, and I have ltr uism takes its 

the mother is the par’antou,!, ca US e Tm 

proves to us the pre-eminent part which wnm* 1 ' 8 " 1 )’ ^ thlS 
ethics of society. an P^ a y s in the 

We have recognised, also, two forces which are artin„ 
soctety-the force of evolution and the force of degen«Xn 
f he former has part, ally lifted man ou, of his brute existence' 
but his inherited animal tendencies still cling bin and 
produce that dual character of the individual which is so 
famthar to us all, and which demands from us so much char! y 
in our judgment of the conduct of our fellow-beings. 

I he surging passions of man’s worser self— of greed, or 
gluttony, or lust, or plunder, varying both in kind and* in 
degree according to the inherited tendency and vigour of his 
temperament ofttimes seize upon him, struggle with him, 
master him, drag him to the very brink of the abyss, when, 
suddenly, his course is arrested and he is held back by the 
force of conscience — which carries the echo of the mother’s 
voice and then for a time he loaths his worser self. 

But the flow of maternal Altruism is naturally interrupted 
when the child first enters the public school, and a large 
portion of the maternal responsibility then devolves upon the 
public school teacher. To restrain his enthusiasm he is, 
however, prohibited by law in British Columbia from teaching 
the young child any form or kind of religion. Strange irony 
°n the derivation of the word “ religo “ I bind again ! ’’ 


But the teacher is permitted to inculcate the highest morality, 
und he thus becomes, in a partial sense, a delegate from the 
mother to further the progress of the child, mentally, morally, 
a nd physically as a unit of society. It is a responsibility 
which should never be undertaken without a due appreciation 
of the gravity of the situation. The gauging of inherited 
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^ . ds al ,d the patient labour 0 f 

TTd, immature ’ . proper channels, is an 

tendenc ^ restraining 1 ^ w ith it some of the best 

honourable task »^1> 8 v_ a „d the time will assuredly 

rewards performance of such important 

Ss* ill be duly recogmi.e^m it for the consideration of 

In conclusion, i advisability of occasionally laying 

public school teacne ^ ta i k to the pupils, so as to 

aside their books, i ^ mechanism and monotony of 

relieve their young them 0 n various topics of interest 

routine, and to en g amQng other things> wh at might you 
and usefulness. £ he boys . Appeal to their manliness 
tell them r Let us t is a battlefield and they are 

and totheir courage tell the^ ^ ^ they wm find 

iMofimpediment strewn along their route and that if they 
S for victory and success they must stand shoulder to 
shoulder in the struggle for ex.stence and figh for it Ihey 
must be brave collectively as well as individually ; they must 
be loyal to their army, which is society. Tell them that the 
very soul of an army is made up of discipline and duty— and 
dwell upon that word “ duty.” Make it a point of honour ; 
tell them that the man who neglects to do his daily duty 
conscientiously is as false as the coward who deserts his post 
in the hour of danger— for there is always danger in neglect 
of duty ; warn them to expect many failures, both in their 
material and moral aims — ah, how many ! But when they are 
thwarted, obstructed, and beaten down, perchance by their 
own inherited tendencies, bid them not to despair or to be 
downhearted, but to be up again and manfully to press on 
through every difficulty, danger, and temptation until they reach 
the front and the din, the excitement, and the glory of the 
open battle. Warn them that in avoiding the Scylla of cant 
and hypocrisy to beware lest they drift on to the Charybdis of 
debauchery, for many a young man’s life has been wrecked 
from that very cause. Teach them reverence for woman, and 
tell them that the man who scoffs at woman scoffs at his own 
mother, and the man who scoffs at his own mother is sliding' 
down-down to the very depths of Avernus. 

And the girls — Ah ! what shall you tell them r Tell then* 

t at they are the source of Altruism, and that men are u ^ a 
women make them. I 


HENRIETTE RENAN. 

THERE are many people in England who h 
that Renan’s books “of the devil/- “a!'.!,! 18 '' 
that these people have not read him R, , fj f t0 asserl 
who have read his Life of %, //c ar J / there are n,a nv 
that his work is pernicious • blasnh " ° Cand ' dI y believe 
many of his expressions « T "«> Christian 
to those who are able really o ann ' P T* perha I> s OT| '' 

it asas; £ y. ir -55 

' y n" fV hlng T° re dan ^ erous t0 a ductile mind than 
he spell of his powerful logic and rich poetic style. Perhaps 

the book has indeed been an agent for bad in the minds of 
many ; if so, it is sincerely to be deplored. But no one can 
deny that such books serve a purpose: truth is inviolable, 
and therefore no attack can do it harm; on the other hand, 
opposition merely rouses the defence to a keener sense of its 
own strength. I o dispute the teaching of orthodoxy is to 
give a fillip to discussion whereby many are instructed in 
matters with which all should be conversant. All opposition 
lias its drawbacks and its advantages. The war has not 
been an unmitigated curse: it has taught much that required 
learning and much that could not have been learnt otherwise. 

I he education question gained infinitely by being vigorously 
opposed, and the country at large is probably fairly well 
informed with regard to a subject which might not have 
interested the public had there been no debating. In the 
same way books like Renan’s may do a certain amount of 
harm ; but it is probable that the good they do by inciting 
thought is far greater than the damage done to easily- 
influenced minds. Renan’s Life of Jesus is responsible for 
a literature which amounts to nearly 200 volumes (there are 
more than 1 70 in the catalogue of the British Museum). But 
apart from this there is an earnestness, a high moral tone, 
throughout his works, which speaks for the author and con- 
vinces the reader that the criticism is no superficial judgment, 
but the deep thought of a sincere thinker. By all means let 
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